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GUSTAVO ADOLFO BECQUER AS "POETA" AND HIS 
KNOWLEDGE OF HEINE'S "LIEDER" 



Since his death, Becquer's name has been associated chiefly 
with his " Rimas," 1 and the belief has become fixed that he was known 
as poeta to his contemporaries also. 

There are two reasons for the general belief that Becquer pub- 
lished his "Rimas" like any other poeta, and that he strove through 
them for recognition as such. The first of these is erroneously based 
on Becquer's own statement in one of his "Cartas desde mi Celda," 2 
where he voices such ambition, though, if rightly read, it is only the 
musing of the enthusiastic youth while still in his native Seville. 

The other reason lies in the misstatements made by almost every 
one of his biographers and critics regarding the sources of the 
"Rimas" which form a part of his Obras. They all 8 state from lack 
of knowledge of the facts (if they speak of it at all) that Becquer's 
friends, after his untimely death, gathered his poems, legends, tales, 
etc., from the periodicals to which he had been a contributor. But 
the fact is that his friends did not gather the "Rimas" from periodi- 
cals, but found them all neatly entered in manuscript among 

1 E. W. Olmsted, Legends, Tales and Poems by Gustavo Adolf o Becquer (GInn & Co., 
New York, 1907), p. xxxiv: "Beautiful as Becquer's prose may be considered, however, 
the universal opinion is that his claim to lasting fame rests on his verse." 

2 Becquer's Obras, 7th ed., II (Madrid, 1911), 226 ft. 

3 F. Blanco Garcia: La Literatura Espafiola en el Siglo XIX, II (Madrid, 1891), 86 ff., 
lays the foundation for this general misconception by stating: " Ademas, las Canciones de 
Florentino Sanz, y una de las primeras verslones del Intermezzo, se insertaron en el 
Museo Universal, revista en que colaboraba Becquer, y donde publico sus Rimas." 
Olmsted, op, cit., p. xxviii: "Thanks to the initiative of Ramon Rodriguez Correa and 
to the aid of other friends, most of the scattered tales, legends, and poems of Becquer 
were gathered together and published by Fernando Fe, Madrid, in three small vol- 
umes." Julio Nombela, Impresiones y Recuerdos (Madrid, 1909-12), III, 453, 4 vols., 
independently contributes to this legend by stating outright: " Una comision se encarg6 
de buscar en los periOdicos en que habia escrito sus poesfas, leyendas, criticas y dem&s 
trabajos literarios." And very recently Ju&n L6pez Nuflez, in his book on Bicquer — 
Biografia anecddtica (Madrid, 1915), p. 115, encourages this erroneous belief by saying: 
" Coincidiendo con los articulos y criticas en el Museo Universal publicados, insert6 
varias posias en todos los numeros." Mary A. (Mrs. Humphrey) Ward must be excepted, 
for she states in her thoughtful article "A Spanish Romanticist," Macmillan's Magazine, 
February, 1883, pp. 310-11: "Before his death .... he had tried to collect and revise 
his published articles, adding to them his poems, the majority of which were then 
imprinted " 

[Modern Philology, February, 1922] 245 
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Becquer's papers. This manuscript, called by him "El Libro de 
los Gorricmes," has since been lying, forgotten by all, in the Manu- 
script Department of the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. It bears 
the number 13216, and was found by the writer in the spring of 1914. 1 
This "Libro de los Gorriones" is a well-bound cashbook, cloth, 
about 8X12 inches in size, has plain ruling, and its 600 pages are 
numbered consecutively in large printed figures. The first page 

bears the title: 

Libro de los Gorriones 

followed by the significant words : 

Coleccion de proyectos, argumentos, ideas y planes de cosas 
diferentes que se concluiran o no segun sople el viento. 

Written neatly below, on the lower half of the page, one finds: 

De 

Gustavo Adolfo Claudio D. Becquer 

1868 

Madrid 17 J no . 

The pages 2-4 are left blank, to be followed on pages 5-7 by the 
well-known "Introduccion," here called " Introduccion Sinfonica." 
Then comes the fragment "La mujer de Piedra" covering pages 9-19. 
This is all the prose Becquer entered in this book, the pages up to 
and including page 528 being left blank. Then, pages 529-31, we 
come upon an "Indice de las Rimas." To the left of the heading, in 
the margin, are written the words "No. de las Rimas," and to the 
right, likewise in the margin, the words "No. de versos." The 
"Rimas" themselves are listed by their first lines, the pages on which 
they are to be found not being given. The text of the "Rimas" 
has no heading except three little crosses in triangular arrangement 
( x x x ). Page 532 is left free, and on page 533, covering the larger 
part of the page, there is pasted a pencil sketch of a neglected and 
overgrown cloister garden, showing in the background the dilapidated 
cloister, in the belfry of which the gorriones are undisputed masters. 
Page 534 again is left free, and on page 535 we find the short title 
for the poems entered in the pages following: 

Rimas 

de 

Gustavo Adolfo Becquer 

1 F. Schneider, Gustavo Adolfo Becquers Leben und Schaffen unter besonderer Betonung 
de» chronologischen Elementes, Doctor's dissertation, Leipzig, 1914, p. 22. 
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Page 537 brings the significant remark: 

Poesias que recuerdo del libro perdido. 

The "Rimas" fill the rest of the 600 pages, the last line of the last 
"Rima" ending on the last line of the last page. 

The handwriting bespeaks great care and neatness, being even 
and clear throughout. Corrections were made in some places, but 
only by first erasing the old text very carefully and then filling in 
the new neatly in its stead. The manuscript shows many rougher 
corrections; but these were made by a later hand and in such a 
businesslike way that we must hold one of the editors of the post- 
humous Obras responsible for it. Often two or three lines are crossed 
out with ink and ruler and the substitutions made without apparent 
hesitancy. 1 It is to be noted that all these later corrections, with 
one exception, 2 are present in the "Rimas" of the Obras as the world 
knows them, and it is therefore indisputable that this manuscript 
book served as their source and basis. 

Yet there are some differences between the manuscript and 
the text of the Obras, none of which are indicated in the manuscript. 
To explain these discrepancies we must assume that further changes 
were made in the copy before going to press. Of the 76 "Rimas" 
of the Obras, half differ more or less from the text of the manuscript, 
and of these differences about three-fourths had been entered in the 
manuscript. 3 

The manuscript has, however, 79 "Rimas" instead of only 76. 
Three had been suppressed, the third one of these even being crossed 
out diagonally with ink and ruler by an energetic hand. The reason 
for this suppression is quite evident: their tone was too bitter and 
ironical; and Becquer was to be presented to the world in his more 

1 Becquer himself would have been quite incapable of such a procedure, as can be 
seen from his own statements on a similar occasion. When his friend and fellow-worker, 
Pederico Ruiz, had suddenly died, an unfinished sketch by this young artist was published 
in the Musco Universal (No. 7, February 15, 1868) in his memory. Becquer wrote the 
accompanying text in beautifully simple and touching language, closing by saying: 
"Tal cual la dej6 (el artista — la interrumpida obra) la ofrecemos hoy .... Concluirla, 
hubiera sid,o en cierto modo profanarla. i Quien aun sintiSndose capaz, no hubiera 
temido en algun punto sentir algo invisible que le detenla la mano para decirle: 'No: 
no es eso lo que yo queria hacer ? ' " 

2 F. Schneider, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

* A number of these different versions have been reproduced in F. Schneider, op. cit., 
pp. 68-70. 
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congenial aspect of grave and sentimental dreamer. These three 

"Rimas" read as follows: 1 

MS page 569: x x x 

Dices que tienes corazon y solo 
lo dices porque sientes sus latidos; 
eso no es corazon . . . es una maquina 
que al compas que se mueve hace ruido. 

MS page 572: x * x 

Fingiendo realidades 
con sombra vana 
delante del Deseo 
va la Esperanza. 

Y sus mentiras 
como el Fenix renacen 
de sus cenizas. 

MS page 575 : 2 x x x 

Una mujer me ha envenenado el alma 
otra mujer me ha envenado el cuerpo 
ninguna de las dos vino a buscarme 
yo de ninguna de las dos me quejo. 

Como el mundo es redondo el mundo rueda. 
Si mafiana, rodando, este veneno 
envenena a su vez i porque acusarme ? 
I Puedo dar mas de lo que a mi me dieron ? 

Another great liberty taken by the editors of the posthumous 
Obras, and not known to any of the critics of Becquer, is the complete 
change made in the sequence of the various "Rimas." Becquer's 
sequence is reprinted here from pages 66-67 of the writer's Doctor's 
dissertation, op. tit., published during the war, written in German, 
and for these reasons not generally accessible. To save space, only 
the numbers are given, the Arabic numeral corresponding to Becquer's 

1 Becquer almost never wrote an accent, not even in cases like deji, nor did he write 
commas and periods. 

' What an important part misinformation and guesswork have played in all dis- 
cussions of Becquer's life and works is well illustrated by the following statement regard- 
ing this "Kima," found in Lopez Nunez' recent book, op. cit., p. 128: "Estos versos 
fueron escritos por Gustavo Adolf o Becquer dias antes de morir, con destino a "La 
Correspondencia Literaria," y no nan sido recogidos por los recopiladores de sus obras." 
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"Indice," the Roman numeral giving the place of the respective 
"Rima" in the Obras. 1 



1— XLVIII 

2— XLVII 

3— XLV 

4— XXXVIII 

5— LXXII 

6— XVIII 

7— XXVI 

8— LVIII 

9— LV 
10— XLIV 
11— I 
12— L 
13— VII 
14— XLIX 
15—11 
16— XLII 
17— LIX 
18— LXVII 
19— XXII 
20— LVI 



21— XXI 
22— XXIII 
23— LXXV 
24— LXXIV 
25— VIII 
26— XLI 
27— IX 
28— XXXVII 
29— XIII 
30— XXXI 
31— XXV 
32— LVII 
33— XXIV 
34— XLIII 
35— LII 
36— LIV 
37— XX 
38— LIII 
39— IV 
40— XXX 



41— LX 
42— III 
43— XVI 
44— J 
45— LXI 
46— X 
47— LXV 
48— 3 

49— LXIX 
50— XVII 
51— XI 
52— XIX 
53— XXIX 
54— XXXVI 
55— * 
56— LXII 
57— VI 
58— XXVIII 
59— LXX 
60— XV 



61— LXVIII 
62— V 
63— XXVII 
64— LXIV 
65— XXXIV 
66— XL 
67— LXVI 
68— LXIII 
69— XXXIII 
70— LI 
71— LXXIII 
72— XIV 
73— XXXII 
74— LXXVI 
75— XXXIX 
76— LXXI 
77— XLVI 
78— XXXV 
79— XII 



But very few of these "Rimas" were known before Becquer's 
death. The examination of a considerable number of periodicals and 
dailies of that time 6 disclosed the fact that Becquer published in his 
lifetime little more than a dozen poems. These were distributed 
as follows: 



Rima XIII 4 in 1859 in El Nene. 
Rima XXIII in 1861 in El Contemporaneo; 
El Museo Universal. 



republished in 1866 in 



1 The 76 "Rimas" have been reproduced alike In all the different editions, the last 
one being the seventh, Madrid, 1911. Correction may be added here of a statement 
made by Professor Olmsted, op. cit., p. xxviii, quoted previously in note to page 1. The 
first edition appeared in two volumes only and was published by Fortanet, Madrid, 1871. 
Fernando Fe subsequently bought the publishing rights from Becquer's widow and 
published all the other editions, of which the second and third likewise had only two 
volumes. The growth of the various editions is tabulated in F. Schneider, op. cit., 
pp. 63-64. Nothing was added to the sixth and seventh editions, notwithstanding the 
subtitle of the sixth (1907), "ediclOn aumentada con varias poeslas." 

"The suppressed "Rima": "Dices que tienes corazon y solo." 

• The suppressed "Rima": " Fingiendo realidades." 

< The suppressed "Rima": "Una mujer me ha envenenado el alma." 
»F. Schneider, op. cit., "Literaturverzeichnis," pp. vii-viil. 

• The numbers of the " Rimas" are those of the published Obras. 
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Rima LXI 1 in 1861 in Album de Poeslas del Almanaque del Museo Universal 

Rima XXVII in 1863 in La Gaceta literaria. 

Rima V in 1866, January 28, in El Museo Universal. 

Rima XI in 1866, February 11, ibid. 

Rima XV in 1866, March 4, ibid. 

Rima XXIV in 1866, March 18, ibid. 

Rima II in 1866, April 8, ibid. 

Rima XVI in 1866, May 13, ibid. 

Rima LXIX in 1866, September 9, ibid. 

Rima XXIII in 1866, September 23, ibid, (published before in 1861 in 

El Contemporaneo) . 
Rima IV in 1870 in Ilustracion de Madrid bearing the note: "de un 

libro in&lito." 

A dozen poems, scattered over a period of ten years, would have 
been hard to find for publication in his posthumous Obras. Nor 
could they have given to anyone the reputation of being a poeta, 
buried as they were among hundreds of other poems of all descrip- 
tions. The shortness of some of these compositions also might have 
militated, in a measure, against him. Not that they were anything 
new in Spanish prosody: the short composition was an age-long 
possession of the Spanish people, but it stayed with the plain folk. 
"Poetry" proper, in Becquer's time, had to be grandiloquent, sonor- 
ous, and ambitious in length. Even Menendez y Pelayo, 2 a decade 
or two later, speaking of Heine's "Lieder," states that at first he 
could find little liking for these short compositions because he had 
been educated to look upon poetry as plastic art, not as music. 

But why did Becquer publish so few of his "Rimas"? It cer- 
tainly was not through lack of opportunity. From his twenty-fourth 
year on up to the time of his death Becquer had many opportunities 
to insert his poems in one publication or another. The reason why 
he failed to do so lay in the fact that he had other aims than to 
reap fame as poeta. Only in his early youth, as mentioned before, 
while still in his native Seville, did he strive and hope for undying 
poetical laurels. After reaching Madrid in 1854, barely eighteen 
years old, these dreams, as he himself tells us, 3 soon disappeared. 

i This bears the significant caption by way of motto: "Es muy triste morir joven 
y no con tar con una sola lagrima de mujer." 

2 In the "Prologo," pp. v-vi, to Jose J. Herrera's translation of Heine, Poemas y 
Fantasias de Enrique Heine, Madrid, 1883. 

3 Obras, II, 230, in his third "Carta desde mi celda." 
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Not that his poetical ambition left him: it never left him. He merely 
turned from poetry in verse to poetry in prose, in which he combined 
with his longing for beauty his unbounded devotion to his beloved 
Spain. The accidents of his outer life forced different means of 
expression upon him at different times; but inwardly he was pos- 
sessed by that same spirit. His first enterprise in this new sphere 
was his most ambitious one: it was his Historia de los Templos de 
Esparto,, published in collaboration with others 1 in the year 1857. 
Evidently inspired by Chateaubriand's Le ginie du christianisme, 
it became his ambition to interpret the great architectural treasures 
of Catholic Spain, to portray the grandeur of the spirit that sought 
and found expression in these poems carved in stone, and incidentally 
to stem the evergrowing tide of skepticism. This book is very rare 
and little known. 2 

During the next few years, Becquer had to undergo much physical 
suffering and consequent want, for he was poor; but when his health 
grew stronger, his artistic will asserted itself anew. This time it 
found expression in the artistic retelling of the tales and legends 
which he had heard while wandering with his brother Valeriano, the 
painter, through the rural districts of Northern Spain; for he was 
passionately fond of everything typically Spanish. 

An investigation of the facts 3 disclosed that most, if not all, of 
his legends were published in the Contemporaneo from the time he 
joined its staff in 1860 until it became absorbed by the Cronica in 
1865. When Becquer thereupon became a member of the staff of the 
Museo Universal, his artistic will was given a slightly different direc- 
tion. Here it was one of his duties to write companion articles to 
sketches by collaborating artists. The illustrations with their 
articles were an important part of each issue, and they depicted 
generally some characteristic phase of the picturesque life of the 
plain people. These new aims and duties seem to have suited 
Becquer's artistic purposes quite well, for no legend is found to have 
been published by him after he entered upon this new work. On the 
other hand, when in the year 1869 Becquer was made the director 

1 F. Schneider, op. cit., pp. 15 ft. 

a The only copy the writer was able to find in Madrid was in the private library of 
his Excellency D. Francisco de Laiglesia, an old friend of Becquer's. 
3 F. Schneider, op. cit., tables, pp. 63-66. 
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of the newly founded "Illustracion de Madrid," he continued, in 
collaboration with his brother Valeriano, the kind of work he had 
been doing while on the staff of the Museo Universal. 

In these endeavors, then, lay Becquer's main interest and ambi- 
tion, not in the writing of poetry. Contemporary evidence bears 
this out, for in reviews of current poetic productions, published in 
the literary sections of many journals throughout his life, Becquer 
was never mentioned, while his friends and companions were dis- 
cussed at length and saw their poems lauded. To what degree 
material considerations determined his activities belongs to another 
study. 

When reviewing the published opinions regarding Heinrich 
Heine's influence upon Becquer, one notes the curious fact that all 
critics, 1 except the brothers Alvarez Quintero, admit a more or less 
striking resemblance between the "Bimas" and the "Lieder," but are 
at a loss to explain when and where and to what extent Becquer 
came to know Heine's poetry. The brothers Alvarez Quintero 
peremptorily deny any such influence, saying: "Hay quien ha pre- 
tendido oscurecer la diafana gloria de Becquer, haciendo pasar sobre 
ella una ligera nube; motejandolo de imitador de E. Heine. Nada 
mas injusto ni mas inexacto tampoco." 2 

That Becquer knew Heine through French media, as suggested 
by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 3 is most likely, for he read French. Had 
it not been his duty some time during his first year in Madrid (1854), 
while on the staff of the recently founded Porvenir, to gather from 
French journals what might interest the Spanish public? 4 

But the French translation of Heine's poems was merely a 
paraphrasing of them in prose; they could not have influenced 
Becquer much, however charming these prose renderings may have 
seemed to the cultured reader. 6 At best they could have given 

i Correa In the "Prologo" to Becquer's Obras, II (ed. 1911), 25, 36; Mary A. Ward- 
op. cit., pp. 315 ff. ; Rafael M. Merch&n, Estudios Criticos, Bogota, 1886, pp. 455, 458 ft. ; 
Blanco Garcia, op. cit., pp. 85 ff.; Juan Valera, Florilegio de Poesias Castellanas del Siglo 
XIX, I (Madrid, 1902), 188; Olmsted, op. cit., pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 

2 Alvarez Quintero, Serafin y Joaquin, Obras Escogidas de Gustavo Adolfo Becquer, 
Edicion del Monumento, Madrid y Sevilla, 1912, p. ix. 

' Op. cit., p. 320. 

' F. Schneider, op. cit., p. 10. 

« Theophile Oautier, Portraits et Souvenirs, "Heine," Paris, 1875, p. 121, says of 
them: "Nous ne savons pas l'allemand, 11 est vrai, et n'avons pu l'admirer qu'a travers 
la traduction; mais quel homme doit ©tre celui qui, d6nu6 du rhythme, de la rime, de 
l'heureux arrangement des mots, de tout ce qui fait le style enfln, produit encore des 
eftets si magniflques!" 
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Becquer new pictures and conceits; yet it is particularly in these 
respects that Heine's influence is least apparent. 

More important for our quest is the fact that there existed in 
Spain throughout these years a more than casual interest in German 
literature. This is proved by a great deal of uncollected evidence. 
Scattered through the " Variedades" and "Folletones" of even some 
political dailies, one frequently finds translations, adaptations, and 
reviews of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and others. Of Heine, to be 
sure, there was little mention. Some of his "Lieder" appeared in 
an excellent metrical translation by Eulogio Florentino Sanz in the 
Museo Universal, May 15, 1857, under the title "Poesia Alemana — 
Canciones de Enrique Heine"; but this selection contained but 
fifteen in all, ten of which were from the "Lyrisches Intermezzo." 

The most ambitious attempt to make German literature known 
in Spain was La Abeja — "Revista cientifica y literaria, principal- 
mente extractada de los buenos escritores alemanes" — which was 
published in Barcelona from 1862 to 1865. German literature from 
Klopstock, Lessing, and Herder down to Freiligrath and Riickert 
was represented either in translations or adaptations or mere sum- 
maries. A prominent place in one of its first numbers was given 
to Heine, of whose writings appeared about twenty "Lieder" taken 
from the "Intermezzo" and the "Nordseebilder"; they were 
translated by Juan Font y Guitar, who also translated Uhland in a 
later issue. The Preface 1 by the translator is instructive, for there 
he states that E. F. Sanz was his sole precursor in translating Heine, 
confirming thereby the findings of the writer 2 when looking through 
the periodicals of that epoch on file in Madrid. The "Canciones de 
Enrique Heine" in the Abeja of 1862 were followed by the "Inter- 
mezzo" — "Poema de Enrique Heine" — translated by Mariano Gil 
Sanz and published May 5, 1867, in the Museo Universal. 

This translation, together with the one by Florentino Sanz (1857), 
has been looked upon by most critics as having probably suggested 

i This Preface reads: "Por otra parte, Heine, mas que Schiller, Goethe y otros 
poetas alemanes, es casi enteramente desconocido en nuestro pais; casi, decimos, porque 
hace algun tiempo que el distinguido poeta D. Florentino Sanz .... did, en un numero 
del 'Museo Universal' algunas muestras de la musa de Heine." 

2 The writer's searches discovered but one other " Lied" of Heine. It was No. XIV 
of the "Intermezzo," beginning "Auf meiner Herzliebsten Aeugelein," translated by 
Angel M. Decarete and published first in the Cr6nica, October, 1858, then reprinted 
over the same signature in the Almanague literario del Museo Universal for the year 1860. 
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to Becquer his "Rima" type of composition. The prevailing view of 
this matter is adequately expressed by Professor Olmsted, 1 who 
bases his statements upon Blanco Garcia (op. cit, p. 86), and Mrs. 
Ward (op. cit, p. 316) : 

His [Becquer's] poetry has often been compared to that of Heine, whom 
he is said to have imitated. Becquer did not in fact read German; but in 
El Museo Universal, for which he was a collaborator, and in which he pub- 
lished his "Rimas," there appeared one of the first versions of the "Inter- 
mezzo," and it is not unlikely that in imitation of the "Intermezzo" he was 
led to string his "Rimas" like beads upon the connecting thread of a common 
autobiographical theme. 

The facts established in the preceding part show that it cannot be 
said that Becquer "published his 'Rimas' in the Museo Universal," 
when he published there but eight in all, nor can it be said that " he 
was led to string his 'Rimas' like beads upon the connecting thread 
of a common autobiographical theme" when he had nothing to do 
with the sequence taken as the basis for this speculation. It is 
further to be noted that this translation did not appear until 1867, 
the year after Becquer had published some of his "Rimas," and 
evidently came too late to have influenced Becquer in his artistic 
development. The complete lack of chronological facts regarding 
Becquer's life and works only too readily led to such erroneous 
generalities and implications. 

The excellent translation by Eulogio Florentino Sanz (1857) is 
more acceptable as a possible source of influence. In fact, Julio 
Nombela, an old friend of Becquer's and his companion at that time, 
assured me orally in 1914 that both he and Becquer, upon the appear- 
ance of this translation, set immediately to imitating Heine. 2 This 
claim finds rather weak support by an offhand statement in L6pez 
Nunez' book 3 to the effect that Becquer's first "Rimas" were written 
in 1858. Stronger evidence is found in the fact that Becquer pub- 
lished a poem of the "Rima" type in the year 1859. 4 A few extant 

1 Op. cit., p. xxxvii. 

s In his " Impresiones y Recuerdos," op. cit.. Ill, 375, he says, however: " . . . . 
charlamos [he and Becquer] . . . . de las Rimas, que en su mayor parte habia escrito 
en los aflos 1860 y 1861, de las que me recit6 algunas que me encantaron." 

' Op. cit., p. 36. 

< It Is Rima XIII, published in El Nene, Vol. I, No. 1 (December 3, 1859). Meter and 
wording differ slightly from the text given in MS and Obras; the variants are listed in 
P. Schneider, op. cit., p. 70. 
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poems of the year 1855 and earlier 1 are of the conventional ode or 
sonnet type, a fact which seems to indicate that somewhere between 
1855 and 1859 Becquer's conversion to the "Rima" type took place. 
The year 1857, in which Sanz's translation appeared, would fit quite 
nicely into this theory. 

But until further investigations have produced more evidence 
in support of this assumption, the year 1860 seems more likely to be 
the one in which Becquer came into closer contact with Heine, not 
merely in translation, but in the original. The year 1860 was not 
too late, for Becquer was then only twenty-four years of age, still 
very impressionable, and with no definite program of work. The 
chief witness for my case is Becquer himself. 

In his review of "La Soledad" — "Colecci6n de Cantares por 
Augusto Ferran y Forni^s," published in the Contemporaneo, Janu- 
ary 20, 1861 — Becquer makes a strong plea for the simple and concise 
form in poetry against the long and wordy kind. This grandiloquent 
and majestic style he calls "la poesia de todo el mundo," — the 
poetry of everyone — for it explains itself, while the short composition 
to him is "la poesia de los poetas," because its few chords gain 
meaning only if the reader or listener is himself poet enough to 
respond from within. 

This latter kind, Becquer thereupon points out, has become in 
Germany, more than elsewhere, a recognized vessel for poetic thought 
and sentiment. Germany's greatest poets, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, 
Heine, he says, not only wrote in this new form, but actually prided 
themselves on their compositions of this type. 2 Becquer expresses 
the hope that a Spanish poet may equally succeed in raising the level 
of the copla, as had been done in Germany with the Volkslied; and 
he believes that the author of the book which he is reviewing is well 
qualified to do so on account of his "liberal literary education, his 
knowledge of the German poets, and his special study of the folk- 
song." 3 

These statements of Becquer gain still deeper significance when 
there is added to them what can be learned about the author of 
"La Soledad" and the relation of these two men to one another. 

1 They are reprinted in P. Schneider, op. cil., pp. 71-74. 

2 Obras, II, 106. > Ibid., p. 108. 
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Through Julio Nombela's chatty " Impressiones y Recuerdos," 
191 1, 1 we learn that Ferran had lived in Munich from about 1855 
to 1859 in order to study German. During his extended stay there 
Ferran became an ardent admirer of German literature and of Heine 
in particular, for Heine suited his temperament admirably. The 
practical proof of Ferran's enthusiasm was that upon his return to 
Madrid in 1859 he founded a literary periodical, El Sdbado, which 
was to introduce German literature into Spain. At the same time 
Ferran collected Spanish coplas, in direct imitation, it seems, of 
Clemens and Brentano's Des Knaben Wunderhorn. 

Becquer met this enthusiastic admirer of German literature in 
August, 1860, a few months before his review of Ferran's book, and 
the two are reported to have become fast friends immediately upon 
meeting, Becquer dining often at Ferran's bohemian quarters. 2 
Becquer's review of Ferran's book, then, was a very personal matter, 
and the views expressed therein were the views and aims of Ferran 
himself. Ferran, in turn, brought Becquer into contact with the 
German poets, particularly with Heine; and such contact, intensified 
by Ferran's enthusiasm, could not but make a deep impression upon 
Becquer's poetic nature. The situation, it seems, is quite similar 
to that described by Heine regarding his translator, Gerard de 
Nerval. Heine says in the Introduction to the "Intermezzo" and 
"La Mer du Nord " of the French edition of his works : 3 " Cette ame 
(de Nerval) etait essentiellement sympathique, et sans comprendre 
beaucoup la langue allemande, Gerard devinait mieux le sens d'une 
po6sie ecrite en allemand, que ceux qui avaient fait de cet idiome 
l'£tude de toute leur vie." 

If we may assume that Becquer very similarly obtained his 
knowledge of Heine through his poetic sensibilities rather than 
through intellectual processes, a reasonable explanation is afforded 
of the puzzling fact that, without any tangible coincidence, there is 
such a clear poetic correspondence between the "Rimas" and the 
"Lieder." 

F. Schneider 
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